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PHYSICAL  CULTURE  FOR  THE  BLIND:  WHAT 

IT  HAS  DONE  TO  INCREASE  THE  RESOURCES 

OF  THE  AFFLICTED  AND  TO  MAKE  POSSIBLE 

A   NORMAL   DEVELOPMENT:   BY   STANLEY 

JOHNSON 

iCHOOLS  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  have  been 
doing  a  very  remarkable  work  within  the  past  few 
years,  especially  those  which  furnish  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion that  enables  the  unseeing  ones  among  us  to  be- 
come self-supporting  citizens.  For  a  number  of  years, 
even  with  the  modern  attitude  toward  the  deficient  and 
helpless,  it  was  thought  sufficient  if  our  blind  people 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  and  to  get  some  little  pleasure  in  life, 
but  lately  the  managers  of  these  schools  have  come  to  realize  how 
essential  it  is  that  blind  citizens  should  not  be  the  derelicts  of  the  na- 
tion, but  should  be  enabled  by  proper  instruction  not  only  to  earn 
their  living  but  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  profit  of  life  as  a  whole. 
Men  who  have  devoted  their  fives  to  educational  matters  have  been 
able  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Legislative 
Committees  that  blind  people  should  be  made  useful  people,  and  that 
to  accomplish  this  they  must  be  afforded  the  best  possible  physical 
conditions.  So  that  just  at  present  there  is  a  wide-reaching  effort  to 
include  physical  culture  of  the  most  comprehensive  sort  in  the  curric- 
ulums  of  all  schools  and  colleges  for  blind  men,  women  and  children. 
The  most  enlightened  of  these  schools,- — those  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; Batavia,  New  York;  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  Overbrook,  Penn- 
sylvania,— are  now  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds  which  afford 
abundant  opportunity  for  outdoor  exercise,  and  the  school  buildings 
are  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  form  of  gymnasium  equipment. 
In  some  cases  the  entire  institution  has  been  remodeled  from  the 
physical  culture  point  of  view,  and  new  buildings  have  been  added 
where  the  best  possible  exercises  can  be  indulged  in  by  the  students. 

The  result  is  the  opening  up  of  a  new  condition  of  life  for  those  who 
live  in  perpetual  darkness — a  condition  which  means  better  health, 
and  so  better  brains,  and  eventually  better  men  and  women.  Recent 
statistics  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  show  us  that  the 
old  way  of  educating  the  nation's  helpless  ones  is  undergoing  a  radical 
reformation; — for  this  former  method  of  education  was  little  more 
than  a  school  for  mendicants,  a  preparatory  training  for  the  alms- 
house.    It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  first  elements  of  the  three 
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the  blood  must  be  pumping  so  through  his  heart.  He  was  speaking 
in  a  tone  she  had  never  heard  from  any  man. 

"  What's  this  about  your  goin'  to  the  sociable  with  Matt  Pillsbury  ?" 

She  stiffened  and  flung  back  defiance. 

"  I'm  goin',  that's  all.     How'd  you  know  it  ?  " 

"I  was  over  to  the  store  an'  Lottie  Pillsbury  come  in  an'  I  heard 
her  tell  Jane  Hunt:  'Brother  Matt  asked  her,  an'  she  says  she's 
goin'.'" 

"Well,  it's  true  enough.  I  expect  him  along  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour." 

"Well,  he  won't  come."  That  strange  savage  thrill  in  his  voice 
frightened  her,  and  before  she  could  remember  they  were  not  going 
together,  she  was  clinging  to  his  arm. 

"Oh,  Jerry,"  she  breathed,  "you  ain't  done  him  any  mischief?" 
But  his  arms  were  about  her  and  she  was  locked  to  his  heart. 

" No,"  he  said,  I  ain't — yet."  He  laughed  a  little.  "I  stood  out 
in  the  road  till  I  heard  him  go  into  the  barn  to  harness.  Then  he  went 
back  into  the  house  to  change  his  clo'es.  An*  I  walked  into  the  barn 
an'  unblanketed  the  horse  an'  slung  away  the  bells  an'  druv  the  horse 
down  to  the  meetin'-house,  an'  left  him  there  in  the  sheds." 

Stella  laughed  with  the  delight  of  it.  She  felt  wild  and  happy,  and 
it  came  to  her  that  a  man  who  could  behave  like  this  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  might  be  allowed  a  long  time  in  coming  to  it. 
But  she  tried  reproving  him. 

"  Oh,  Jerry,  the  horse'll  freeze  to  death ! " 

"No,  he  won't.  He's  all  blanketed.  Besides,  little  Jim  Pills- 
bury's  there  tendin'  the  fire  for  the  sociable,  an'  he'll  find  him.  Now 
- — "  his  voice  took  on  an  added  depth  of  that  strange  new  quality  she 
shivered  under.  "Matt'll  be  over  here  in  a  minute  to  tell  you  he's 
lost  his  horse  an'  can't  go.  You  want  me  to  harness  up  an'  take  him 
an'  you  in  the  old  pung,  or  you  want  to  stay  here  with  me  ?"  Stella 
touched  his  cheek  with  her  finger  in  a  way  she  had,  and  he  remembered 
and  bent  and  kissed  her.  "All  right,"  he  said.  "That  suits  me.  We'll 
stay  here.  Only,  I  don't  want  to  put  ye  to  no  shame  before  Matt. 
That's  why  I  played  a  trick  on  him  instid  o'  breakin'  his  bones." 

"Oh,  Jerry!"  She  had  not  meant  to  tell  him,  but  it  seemed  she 
must.  "  I  wasn't  goin'  with  him  alone.  Lottie  was  goin',  too.  I  told 
him  I  wouldn't  any  other  way." 
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Rs,  a  superficial  smattering  of  some  impractical  industry,  coupled  with 
a  physical  constitution  much  below  the  normal,  would  hardly  prove  an 
adequate  preparation  for  self-support. 

And  also  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  from  the  beginning  is  that  blind 
children  are  as  a  rule  sub-normal,  both  physically  and  mentally.  This 
is  the  result  usually  of  overindulgence  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
friends  who  love  these  helpless  members  of  their  family  not  wisely  but 
too  well.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  blind  students  need  physical 
preparation  for  their  work  even  more  than  those  blest  with  sight,  for 
they  start  out  with  the  heavy  handicap  of  being  almost  unavoidably 
spoiled  children. 

DR.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE,  the  first  principal  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston — which  was  founded 
seventy-five  years  ago  and  was  the  first  venture  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  the  United  States — realized  that  the  building  of  a 
strong  body  was  the  first  great  need  of  the  blind  child.  For  this  reason 
Dr.  Howe  strongly  advocated  taking  blind  children  away  from  their 
homes  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

"At  home,"  Dr.  Howe  said  in  an  address  delivered  over  a  genera- 
tion ago,  "blind  children  are  helped  when  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  help  themselves;  they  are  kept  at  home  where  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  face  the  world  as  often  as  possible ;  they  are  placed  in  rocking 
chairs  and  waited  on  when  they  should  be  tumbling  about  the  house 
and  garden ;  they  are  spared  exertion  when  they  should  be  constantly 
urged  to  effort;  they  become  enervated  where  the  effort  of  the  home 
should  be  to  harden  them,  and  as  they  grow  older  they  are  often  de- 
moralized by  receiving  as  gifts  what  they  should  have  earned  by  their 
own  effort  or  have  been  taught  resolutely  to  forego." 

This  may  seem  a  Spartan  doctrine  to  those  to  whom  the  appearance 
of  a  blind  person  is  often  the  inspiration  of  selfish  charities  which  only 
work  for  injury ;  but  it  is  the  doctrine  which  made  possible  the  freedom 
of  a  girl  like  Laura  Bridgeman  from  a  trinity  of  affliction — deafness, 
dumbness  and  blindness.  Laura  Bridgeman  was  one  of  Dr.  Howe's 
pupils,  whom  he  was  enabled  to  take  from  her  home  just  at  a  time 
when  a  learned  Royal  Commission  in  Great  Britain  reported  that  any 
effort  to  educate  the  blind-mute  was  wasted  energy.  Dr.  Howe's  prin- 
ciples, as  embodied  in  this  woman,  have  been  the  broad  foundations 
upon  which  have  been  established  since  his  time  over  forty  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  due  to  his  influence  and  to 
that  of  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Michael  Anagnos,  that  so  large  a  per- 
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centage  of  the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  are  self-supporting. 
Many  of  the  more  modern  schools  today  possess  better  facilities  for 
physical  training  than  this  famous  one,  but  none  have  a  better  record 
for  sending  out  men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of  their  afflictions,  are  so 
competently  doing  their  share  of  the  world's  work. 

The  introducing  of  physical  culture  into  school  work  has  been  a 
greater  benefaction  to  the  blind  than  to  our  normal  people.  It  has 
made  possible  the  dictum  of  the  Boston  teacher  that  "blindness  has 
become  only  an  inconvenience,  no  longer  an  affliction."  As  has 
already  been  shown,  the  building  up  of  a  healthy  body  for  a  blind  child 
is  naturally  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than  it  is  for  a  seeing  child, 
since  from  the  start  there  has  been  a  greater  neglect  of  the  blind.  Not 
only  have  they  not  been  taught  actual  physical  exercise,  but  they  have 
missed  the  opportunity  for  outdoor  playing,  which  makes  such  a  large 
part  of  the  growth  of  normal  children.  Also,  it  has  been  proven  by 
physiologists  that  sight  is  much  more  important  in  mind  growth  than 
is  hearing,  so  that  there  is  an  added  handicap  in  the  development  of 
the  blind  from  the  first  stages  of  growth.  In  the  autumn  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  five,  sixteen  children  were  entered  in  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  in  a  Pennsylvania  school,  and  of  these  sixteen  only  four 
were  able  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves.  The  thoughtlessness  of 
parents  was  to  blame  for  this  condition  of  helplessness,  and  the  wise 
and  systematic  work  of  trained  physical  instructors  was  the  only  hope 
that  these  twelve  children  could  have  for  salvation  from  a  life  of  men- 
dicancy. So,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  question  by  important 
educators,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that,  while  physical  educa- 
tion for  the  development  of  the  blind  is  now  conceded  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  book  knowledge,  it  must  be  systematic  and  most  care- 
fully planned  out.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  out- 
door exercise.  As  one  of  the  educators  has  remarked:  "Normal  boys 
and  girls  may  possibly  romp  and  play  too  much,  but  this  can  never  be 
the  case  with  blind  children."  Besides  the  outdoor  exercise  and  the 
romping  and  playing  a  great  deal  of  important  bodily  development 
must  be  done  in  the  gymnasium. 

IN  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  some  of  the 
best  work  for  the  blind  is  being  accomplished.  It  is,  in  fact,  be- 
coming a  standard  school,  and  is  showing  remarkable  results  as  to 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  bodily  improvement  from  carefully 
studied  physical  training.  It  is  making  self-reliance  a  most  valued 
possession  of  children  who  would  otherwise  go  through  life  trembling 
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with  fear  and  with  outstretched  hands  to  ward  off  peril.  The  physical 
culture  work  at  Batavia  is  divided  into  eight  classes:  kindergarten, 
primary  boys  and  primary  girls,  intermediate  boys  and  intermediate 
girls,  junior  boys,  senior  boys  and  senior  girls.  Children  in  the  kinder- 
garten are  trained  by  marching  and  simple  exercises  with  musical 
dumbbells.  They  graduate  to  rings  and  wand  exercises  in  the  primary 
classes  and  attain  to  barbells  in  the  junior  year.  In  the  senior  classes 
boys  are  exercised  with  dumbbells  and  chest  weights  and  by  running 
and  military  marches.  The  senior  girls  use  dumbbells,  barbells  and 
Indian  clubs,  and  are  also  trained  in  marches.  Work  is  given  outside 
of  the  regular  hours  to  those  whose  interests  or  needs  are  greater. 
Earnest  attention  is  required  to  follow  the  Swedish  method  of 
physical  culture,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  because  exercise  is  more  fatiguing  to 
blind  pupils,  it  must  be  used  with  greater  moderation.  The  Swedish 
system  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  muscles  for  "exactness  of 
coordination," — which  is  the  scientific  term  for  grace — a  preparation 
which  goes  far  toward  relieving  the  natural  awkwardness  of  movement 
so  prevalent  among  the  uneducated  blind.  In  estimating  the  results 
of  physical  culture  for  the  blind,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  to  begin 
with  the  pupils  are  all  below  the  normal  standard  of  physical  develop- 
ment. The  value  of  the  Swedish  method  does  not  stop  with  physical 
development  only;  great  as  that  is,  the  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  blind  children  through  this  course  of  treatment  is  as  great  as  in 
health  and  strength.  They  are  also  more  obedient,  and  think  more 
readily  as  the  position  and  carriage  of  the  body  becomes  nearer  and 
nearer  the  perfect  poise.  In  a  certain  institution  for  the  blind  at  Louis- 
ville, the  physical  improvement  in  a  year's  physical  culture  work  for 
boys  was  in  total  strength  eighteen  per  cent.,  in  lung  capacity  twelve 
per  cent.,  in  the  strength  of  back  twelve  per  cent.,  in  strength  of  legs 
thirty-one  per  cent.  The  improvement  in  girls  who  had  worked  in 
the  gymnasium  and  had  indulged  in  vigorous  outdoor  sports  was,  in 
total  strength  forty-two  per  cent.,  in  lung  capacity  forty-four  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  in  strength  of  back  forty-five  per  cent.,  in  strength  of  legs 
seventy-five  per  cent. ;  nearly  a  fifty  per  cent,  gain  for  the  average  of  the 
entire  school. 

IT  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  beginning  outdoor  ex- 
ercise for  blind  children  at  the  earliest  age.     It  is  the  custom  of 
many  schools  for  the  blind  not  to  receive  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten departments  under  the  age  of  eight.     It  stands  to  reason  that 
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this  must  add  greatly  to  the  physical  inertia  that  eventually  must  be 
overcome  before  education  of  value  can  be  received.  In  New  York, 
effort  is  being  made  to  persuade  the  managers  of  the  day  nurseries 

suc- 


rery  good  results  indeed  have  been  obtained  in  some  schools  by 
arranging  for  athletic  games  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  individual  needs  of  the  blind.  It  is  the  rough  and  tumble 
game  that  the  blind  boy  fears  most  at  the  beginning,  and  needs  most  be- 
cause of  this  very  fear.  Some  wise  school  managers  have  even  intro- 
duced a  modified  game  of  football,  and  baseball  is  already  widely 
played.  Before  a  child  can  be  readily  benefited  by  exercise  he  must 
understand  that  there  is  an  open  field  before  and  about  him  in  which 
he  can  romp  and  run  without  fear  of  being  harmed.  The  transforma- 
tion that  this  consciousness  of  space  awakens  in  the  average  blind  child 
is  beyond  calculation.  The  very  expression  of  the  face  is  changed, 
and  the  hands  cease  to  have  that  pathetic  outstretched  appeal  as 
though  danger  were  ever  near.  It  stands  to  reason  that  for  the  best 
physical  development  there  must  be  a  sense  of  freedom.  Children 
must  forget  themselves  to  enjoy  their  sport,  and  blind  children  can 
do  this  only  through  a  sense  of  space  freedom. 

Some  of  the  individual  cases  of  the  transformation  by  systematic 
physical  training  of  vicious,  helpless,  blind  children  into  happy,  use- 
ful, helpful  personalities  are  lessons  in  favor  of  a  healthy  body  at  the 
very  start  in  life.  Tommy  Stringer,  a  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  boy  who 
was  taken  to  the  Perkins  School  at  Boston,  was  at  the  beginning  one 
of  the  most  unpromising  students  that  ever  entered  the  school.  The 
first  annual  report  after  his  arrival  described  him  as  a  "  perfect  little 
animal."  He  was  even  unwilling  to  stand  up,  and  the  presumption 
was  that  thoughtless  parents  had  allowed  him  to  drowse  away  his  life 
without  regard  to  any  future  development.  It  was  through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller  that  he  was  taken  to  the  Boston  school,  one  of  the 
few  institutions  in  this  country  whose  doors  are  open  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  as  well  as  blind.  This  boy  was  reached  first  of  all  through  his 
taste  for  physical  exercise.  It  was  astonishing  that  a  boy  so  weighted 
with  affliction  should  have  had  interest  in  anything  wholesome  or  bene- 
ficial; but  his  teacher's  record  shows  that  he  was  extremely  fond  of 
going  fishing  with  the  other  boys  and  became  an  expert  fisherman.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  equaled  any  boy  in  the  school  in  climbing  laaiers 
or  ropes.  And  in  the  gymnasium  he  worked  with  a  dogged  persever- 
ance which  soon  ranked  him  with  the  most  athletic  boys  in  the  class. 
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To  a  boy  so  handicapped  as  Tommy  bar-vaulting  in  a  gymnasium 
might  easily  have  seemed  an  impossible  feat ;  but  after  touching  one  of 
the  boys  who  was  springing  over  the  apparatus  the  sense  of  the  correct 
motion  seemed  to  come  to  him  in  a  minute  and  he  vaulted  fourteen 
poles  at  the  first  time.  Next  to  his  love  of  exercise  Tommy's  strong 
point  now  is  his  remarkable  facility  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  this  he  un- 
doubtedly owes  largely  to  the  fine  physical  training  he  received  at 
school.  It  was  through  physical  culture  that  he  gained  a  steady  hand 
to  take  the  place  of  the  keen  eye  which  fate  had  denied  him. 

AS  the  matter  now  stands  in  the  United  States  there  is  actually 
more  attention  being  given  to  training  through  physical  culture 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  than  in  the  usual  public  schools,  and 
the  results  of  the  work  have  been  so  far  beyond  what  was  ever  hoped 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  public  schools  will  in  time 
come  to  realize  that  they  are  not  giving  enough  attention  to  the  matter 
of  bodily  health  of  their  pupils.  Physical  culture,  first;  manual  train- 
ing, second,  and  then  the  luxuries  of  education,  make  a  platform  which 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  superintendents  of  public  instruction  to 
carefully  consider.  One  of  the  first  things  which  physical  culture 
teachers  in  the  blind  schools  discovered  was  that  all  bodily  exercises  to 
be  beneficial  must  be  done  daily.  The  intermittent  lesson  and  the 
intermittent  exercise  have  proved  of  little  avail.  What  children  need 
in  order  to  gain  big  results  is  the  systematic  every-day  exercise  which 
keeps  the  body  on  a  certain  plane  of  related  activity  just  as  the  child 
to  be  healthy  needs  regular  food  at  regular  hours.  One  does  not  need 
to  argue  the  value  of  such  a  system  in  every  public  school  in  the 
country. 

The  most  significant  impression  to  be  gleaned  from  a  visit  to  a 
school  for  the  blind  where  physical  culture  is  an  important  item  in 
the  curriculum  is  the  spirit  of  rare  joyousness  which  seems  to  pervade 
the  place.  Usually  in  visiting  such  a  school  one  is  prepared  to  give 
largely  of  sympathy  and  compassion  as  to  a  sorely  afflicted  people. 
But  in  the  blind  schools  of  which  we  have  been  talking  there  is  no 
demand  for  pity;  one  is  universally  met  with  cheerful  contentedness 
and  receives  a  very  real  impression  of  joy  in  living. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  THAT  IS  INTENDED! 
FOR  SUBURBAN  LIFE  IN  A  LITTLE  RESlJ 
DENCE  PARK  THAT  OVERLOOKS  THE! 
VALLEY  OF  THE  BRONX,  NEAR  NEW  YORKl 


THE  dwelling  il- 
lustrated here 
is  a  Grafts- 
man  house 
that  is  now  being 
built  at  Colonial 
Heights,  Westchester 
County,  New  York. 
Although  it  is  not 
yet  completed  we  are, 
through  the  courtesy, 
of  the  owner,  publish 
irig  the  plans  and  per- 
spectives for  they  rea- 
son that  thev/  may 
contain  some*  sugges- 
tion to  piir  other 
readers.  We  have 
found,/ that  the  sug- 
gestive value  of  pic- 
tures and  descriptions 
of  Craftsman  houses 
that  are  built  to  suit 
individual  tastes  and 
needs  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  purely  the- 
oretical plans  which 
we  published  a  year 
or  two  ago,  as,  after 
all,  the  individuality 
of  a  dwelling  is  large- 
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PAMPHLET  BINDERS 

This  is  No,    1527 
also  carried  in  stock  in  the  following  sizes 


HI8H 

WIDE 

THICKNESS 

1523 

9     inches 

7    inches 

H  u^b 

1529 

1524 

10        " 

7 

" 

1S3« 

152S 

9        « 

6 

" 

1932 

inzs 

im  " 

iH    " 

u 

1933 

1527 

1%  u 

'* 

1934 

1528 

u    M 

8         M 

u 

HIGH 


VIDE      THICKNESS 


12  inches  10     inches     J4 

12  "      3H      " 

13  "    10 

14  '      «    1! 
ifi  «    12 


inch 


Other  sizes  made  to  order. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 

Division  of  REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 

Library  Supplies  of  all  kinds 


